he found his father and the servants staring at a miserable
ragged man who had somehow got over the high wall, a
thin dark agile fellow, starved in his looks, and now afraid
for his life. He was on his knees whining and crying while
the gardener held him by his long hair.
*I heard him,' the gardener kept roaring bravely, 'I
heard the tiles on the wall clatter and one fell to the rocks
below, and I said to my wife, "That's more than wind can
do," and I------'
*Have a kind heart, sir------' the man moaned.   CI have
not eaten for two days. I thought I would see only if I
could find a little food thrown out of the kitchens. I
swear I would not have entered the house.'
I-wan was about to cry, 'Father, I am sure he is hungry,*
but he caught the man's eye and it had such a cast of evil
and malice in it that he was aghast and he said nothing.
And at that moment the police came and took the fellow to
prison. He went sullenly away and as though he were
used to it.
'We might have been murdered,' his father said when
they were in the house again. Everybody was up now, his
grandparents and the servants and Peony, and they all
fell to talking together.
But I-wan went to his bed, not to sleep, but to lie
wondering why the man's eyes should have been so full
of malice. He had seen a look like that before, and when
he tried to think, he remembered. It had been the way
I-ko looked before he went away a few days ago upon a
great ship. They had gone to see him sail, and I-wan*
and his father had stayed on the dock until the ship had
left the shore.
'I cannot trust I-ko,' his father had said. 'He might
leave the ship secretly and hang about the city------'
I-ko, alone on the ship and going alone to a foreign
country, had looked like that caught thief, his eyes dark
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